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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. taken place, so that after many fruitless attempts, 

now backwards, now forwards, now right, now left, 
we found the ice wholly impracticable, and were 

therefore compelled to take the centre. Here, 
however, we were once more bewildered with the 

extent and intricacies of the crevasses. Darkness 

was rapidly drawing on; we began to fear the 

chance of a night upon the glacier. Alexander 

and Jenni’s brother rebelled against the authority of 
our chief, and counselled retreat, with the view of 
reaching the left bank at a higher point and thence 
forcing our way up the rocks to the chalet of Boval. 
They urged the absolute impossibility of further 
advance down the glacier from the spot where we 
stood, and, by way of additional weight, threw in 

the consideration that even the accommodation of 
the hut was preferable to night quarters upon the 
ice. If this course were to be adopted, there was 
bot a moment to spare, for during our short con- 

sultation the evening gloom had perceptibly deep- 
ened. 

Then it was that Jenni’s resources and the de- 
termination of his character were conspicuously 
disclosed, while we—somewhat moodily contem- 
plating a nasty-looking shingly ice-bridge which 
we had no desire to cross, unless it were absolutely 
necessary,—allowed him to get some distance 
ahead. Save those who have oo placed in such 
positions of emergency, nonce know how hard a 
thing it is, after a long day of incessant toil and 
watchfulness to persevere against opposition, in a 
right but difficult course. To adhere, through 
good report and through evil report, unflinchingly 
to the path of duty, to be not unduly elated by 
approbation, nor depressed one jot by censure— 
is an attainment to which all aspire. And surely 
it is not among the least of the merits of these our 
Alpine excursions that they inevitably call into 
action this noble quality of the mind: where 
hitherto absent, it is created; and where nature 
has already been lavish in her gifts, it becomes 
most highly developed. Dare any one say that 
Jenni’s bright example shall be barren of good 
results? And who shall limit the beneficial effects 
thus produced ? May we not believe that Jenni’s con- 
duct shall yield fruit, not merely untothose who were 


my alpenstock level upon the snow on which we 
were perched, and bringing down my eye to it, I 
found that the whole of the outlying aréte was 
concealed by it. As this aréte was singularly 
narrow and ugly-looking, I endeavoured to per- 
suade Jenni to remain where he was; but he had 
a reason, as it afterwards appeared, for pushing on 
further. Fastening the extremity of the rope, 
therefore, round his waist, we let it out by degrees, 
as he crawled forward upon his bands and knees, 
or sometimes slipped along with his legs on either 
side. As soon as he reached the flag-staff, he be- 
gan poking about amongst the snow in a most 
mysterious manner, till at last, with an immense 
amount of exultation, he produced a bottle, whence 
he extracted a two-centime piece, that had lain 
there perdue since 1858, and iv lieu of which he 
inserted a fragment of paper inscribed with the 
names of all our party; then carefully returning, 
but not without an awkward slip just at the angle, 
from which he cleverly recovered, he presented me 
with the two-centime piece with all due formality. 

“The view from the top was unfortunately not 
so extensive as that which we had enjoyed lower 
down. The clouds had gathered rapidly, and 
though far beneath us, they concealed all but the 
highest peaks in our immediate neighbourhood. 
While discussing, the advantage of going along 
the ridge I have described, Jenni represented that 
though the point on which I decided to remain might 
be the “ hdchste spitze,”’ the aussicht was better from 
the foot of the flag-staff ; this, however, in thethen 
state of the weather did not prove sufficient in- 
ducement for me to change my determination. 
After spending nearly an hour on the summit, we 
commenced our descent, by the old steps, with our 
faces to the slope. I led the way, and found that 
great caution was necessary, especially towards 
the lower end, as we approached the crevasse. 
Landing safely upon its edge, we crept along by 
our old friends the icicles, and ascending the snow- 
wall, we had but to retrace our morning route 
(growling a good deal, by the by, at the ascent we 
had to make on leaving the corridor,) till at 3.30 
we rejoined Fleuri and Kennedy, whom we found 
seated in melancholy, not to say sulky, solitude, 
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From “ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers.” 
The Pisso Bernina. 


By Epwarp Suirtry Kenvyepy, M. A. 
(Concluded from page 106.) 


HARDY’S NARRATIVE. 


“When Jenni, after some minutes’ considera- 
tion, informed us that he was ready to proceed 
‘mit einem Herr,’ both Kennedy and I considered 
this to be final as to the impossibility of the whole 
party going further, and I at once suggested that 
we should toss up for that which I knew we both 
desired, the chance of completing the ascent. 
Kennedy, however, refused to toss, and most gener- 
ously gave way to me. Looking back now, I fear 
I was selfish and greedy in allowing him to do so, 
but the ‘ Excelsior’ spirit is not always one of self- 
denial, whatever Longfellow may say or sing to 
the contrary. 

“Jenni and I now commenced the ascent of a 
very steep slope of snow, which was in anythio 
but a satisfactory condition. Had we ssamaeel 
tiguag, we should probably have loosened the 
whole surface snow, and been swept away with it 
into the abyss beneath. Jenni, therefore, made 
straight running for the summit, going hand over 
band, kneading and kicking each step into solidity 
4s he advanced. This mode of ascent brings a 
great deal of hard work upon the leader, as | dis- 
covered a week or two later when heading a party 





































of up the slopes of the Breithorn; but in those that|the one at the top of the couloirs, the other on the| witnesses of it, but also unto many to whom the 
me follow, steadiness and caution alone are necessary, |single rock that separates them.” knowledge of it shall be brought? Not a thought 
- the labour for them being much the same as that] The time had passed heavily, but when Hardy|did he give to the idea of retreat, except indeed 


Tequired in going up the rounds of a ladder. 
“More than once or twice during the next half- 
Jenni was glad to rest for a few seconds ; but 
411.5 we stood together on the top, and looking 
back saw Alexander following by himself, though 
contrary to Jenni’s express orders. From the 


when we forced it upon bis notice, and then he 
treated the suggestion with the scorn it merited. 
“ Onwards,” was his word; “ Wir MUSSEN vor- 
warts,” “ We must forwards.” There is somethin 

grand in the efforts made by this uneducated A 
unpolished son of the valley. Having evinced 


arrived, the high spirits of our successful compan- 
ions proved contagious, and.as they recounted 
their exploits with good humoured chaff the des- 
cent continued cheerily. It was enlivened by one 
or two animated discussions as to the correct route, 
and as every one had his own opinion upon the 


















B. point, where we stood, a narrow ridge stretched | point, of course the worst one was selected ; but it|considerable hesitation before venturing upon the 
r of away at the same level for about thirty feet, and| mattered not; we were uot in the humour to be/aseent, when he has once determined upon it, he 
= then, turning at right angles, descended at a small/stopped, and it would have required an unusual|throws his whole soul into his task, he provides 
7 elination for about the same distance, where it|obstacle to have turned aside those who had con- every possible requisite and he carries through 
om tbruptly terminated in a tremendous -precipice, at|quered and reconquered the “ Festung.” After|the undertaking to a successful issue. Watch him! 
the ates of which Jenni had fixed a flag-staff in|one or two steep and rapid glissades, we reached | Nothing stops him ; leaping wide chasms—winding 
a » As soon as Alexander had joined us,|the head of the glacier, a entirely avoiding|with a slight balancing twist of the body across 


Jenni expressed a desire to proceed to this point.| Boval, selected the right or eastern bank. Ac- 
pewerer, had satisfied myself that we were al-|cording to Jenni’s experience of the previous year, 
mady at the summit, for I looked down casily| this line ought to have presented easy travelling ; 


wpou the whole surface of the ridge, and layingfbut since that time, an extraordinary change had 


narrow bridges, cutting with a single swing of big 
axe a couple of steps in the steep side of a crevasse 
accompanied with an upward spring and a jump’ 
down upon its opposite side, onwards he leads at 
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a most rapid pace. He bids us follow and so in- 
deed we do, He has at last cleverly obtained the 
clue to this intricate maze. 

Night is rapidly closing in, and it seems doubt- 
ful whether, even with all the rapidity and deci- 
sion of our guide, the glacier net-work will not 
prove triumphant, and hold us within its meshes 
until the morning light. One thing at least is 
evident—that had we turned back at the doubtful 
point, a night on the glacier would have been ine- 
vitable, as darkness would have overtaken us long 
before the bank had been attained. And now we 
are compelled to move more slowly ; for the varied 
shades are most deceptive, and the nature of ob- 
jects is almost undiscernible. We see a level space 
before us; it turns out to be a steep projection, 
and we stumble forward upon our shins. A dark 
spot offers a rocky foundation for the foot; itis a 
piece of shale at the bottom of an ice-pool, and we 
are up to the knees in water : but there is no time 
for thought, and we scarcely know whether the 
water is cold or hot. But “ What is that ahead?” 
We can feel that Jenni smiles as he replies, ‘That 
is my beacon-light; 1 ordered it—it was wanted 
for the ascent. 1 promised to provide every- 
thing.” 

Another half hour, and we are off the glacier; 
the beacon-light is dancing upon the welcoming 
faces of Jenni’s friends, and upon the shining sur- 
face of the wine-bottles that they carry. Again 
Jenni’s voice is heard——“ These are my friends— 
this is my wine—lI promised to provide everything.” 
Is not Jenni a brick of a guide? And do we not 
all shake hands? 

A quarter of an hour was agreeably spent in con- 
gratulations, and then, following the little foot- 
oe we soon found ourselves once more upon the 

ie road. Here acarriage awaited us. Nothing 
Joth, we quickly jumped into the car. It was a 

orgeous contrivance, drawn by a white pony, with 

enni and his friend Walter seated on the low bar 
in front. We started at a good pace, but in ten 
minutes a boy made his appearance and told the 
driver to proceed slowly. ‘The idea immediately 
struck us that some kind of ovation was in prepa- 
tation. This idea was confirmed when Jenni pro- 
duced two brilliant bunches of artificial flowers tied 
with flowing white ribbons, which he proceeded to 
fasten upon our hats. It was Jenni’s carriage ; 
they were Jenni’s ribbons. He promised to provide 
everything. In five minutes Herr Saratz,the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Ober-Engadin, and his 
brother greeted us, one on each side of the carriage, 
and presenting us each with a bouquet of fresh 
flowers, congratulated us upon being the first stran- 
gers who had made the ascent of the Pizzo ‘Ber- 
nina. 

The whole population had turned out to meet 
us. They fell in behind the carriage, and then 
passing in single file on each side it, every man 
raised his hat and saluted. As we neared the vil- 
lage of Pontresina the carriage stopped before a 
huge bonfire, and the band played “ God save the 
Queen.” Hardy and I felt that our triumphal en- 
try was wholly undeserved, and were quite unable 
to express our sense of the kind feelings that had 
suggested it. All that we could do was, with a 
bouquet in one hand and a decorated hat in the 
other, perpetually bow to the assembled multitude. 
We afterwards ascertained that it was to the kind 
consideration of Herr Saratz that we were indebted 
for the ovation. 

Proceeding slowly onwards, with the band in 
front playing lively airs, we at length reached our 
hotel. Here the crowd became thicker, for every 
one scemed envious to congratulate and shake 
hands with the Englishmen. 
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A capital supper was ready. We invited the 
guides to partake. The band played cheerily dur- 
ing the meal. As we recalled the incidents of the 
day, and dwelt upon the difficulties that, in mutual 
trust and with mutual aid, we had together over- 
come, we felt that a kindly feeling had been es- 
tablished. Hardy and I will always look back 
with satisfaction upon the excursion, and our three 
guides will never regret the day on which, with so 
much skill and determination, they assisted the two 
Englishmen to vcale the heights of the Pizzo Ber- 
nina. 

qrtenatliiespede 
William Hunt. 
(Continued from page 109.) 

William Hunt having for some time felt a re- 
ligious concern to pay a religious visit in some of 
the more northern colonies, laid his prospect before 
the Friends of his Monthly Meeting early in the 
year 1761. The Monthly Meeting held Third 
month 28th, 1761, granted him a certificate of its 
unity, as did his Quarterly Meeting, held at Cane 
Creek, Fifth month 9th, of the same year. In this 
journey he was accompanied by his friend, Bowater 
Beals. 

We give his account of this journey. 

“ On the 7th day of the Fifth month, 1761, I set 
off on my journey, having for my companion, Bowa- 
ter Beals. We had the company of our wives and 
many Friends to our Quarterly Meeting at Cane 
Creek, which lasted three days; after which, taking 
our solemn leave of each other in the love of Truth, 
our wives returned homeward with other Friends, 
and we proceeded on our journey to Joseph Mat- 
tock’s. The next day, being the 12th of the 
month, we had a meeting at Enoe, which was 
small, by reason of a great rain. After meeting, 
we parted with Jeremiah Piggott, a kind friend 
who came with us from Cane Creek, and went to 
Isaac Jackson’s. In the evening we had a meeting 
to satisfaction, and lodged there. Next day, we were 
stopped from proceeding by high waters. The day 
following, being the 14th, accompanied by our dear 
friends, Yneae and Mary Jackson, we had a meeting 
among a few Friends on Little River, to our comfort. 
After meeting, with Enos Elemon for a guide, we 
set off and came to William Jay’s. We had a 
meeting in his family, in which Sacred Goodness 
owned us. Next day, we rode to Joseph Daven- 
port’s, who, though not of our Society, enter- 
tained us very kindly. Here we were stopped two 
days by high waters. One of them being First- 
day, we had a meeting there, in which Truth pre- 
vailed so far, as to bring true peace to our minds. 
Although it was something strange to many pre- 
sent, there never having been a meeting of the kind 
there before, yet they behaved decently, and were 
very attentive whilst I was speaking. Our land- 
lord was very tender and kind. The next morn- 
ing, the 18th of the month, we continued our jour- 
ney. Our landlord went with us a piece, and 
parted from us with singular observations on the 
true satisfaction which he had had in our company. 
This day we crossed the Roanoke, which was very 
rough. We came at night to John Jordan’s and 
lodged. The next night, we lodged at a tavern. 
In the morning, rode to William Butler’s, a Friend, 
and had a meeting. The day following, we rode 
to Benjamin Patteson’s, on the Appamatock River. 
The next day, had a meeting there, which was 
close. Set off in the evening with said Patteson 
for our pilot, and lay that night in the woods. The 
next morning crossed the James river at the Mana- 
kin town, and came to Strangeman Hutchin’s. 
Next day, we had a meeting at Genito, which was 
large and satisfactory. Returned from meeting to 
Strangeman’s, and had a meeting in his family. 
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Next day, we rode to James Stanley’s. On the 
next, we had 4 meeting at Cedar Creek, which 
tended to strengthen the rightly engaged. Next 
day, went in company with many Friends, to Caro. 
line meeting, which was a proving season ;—but 
Truth gained ground, so as to bring peace. Went 
that evening to Nicholas Stone’s, and had a 
opportunity with several Friends, to our advantage, 
Now we take leave of Virginia, and steer our 
course for the cliffs in Maryland, being the 28th of 
the month, in eae Nicholas Stone and 
Zacharius Stanley. We crossed the Rappahan- 
nock River at Port Royal, and the Potomac at 
John Hoes, Lodged that night at Allens ford, and 
next day, crossed the Patuxent at Benedict, and 
reached William Harris’ at the Cliffs. The day 
following rested ourselves, being the Seventh of the 
week. We were at their meeting on First day, 
which was comfortable. Many weighty tru 
were opened in the life and ability which the Al- 
mighty was pleased to give at that time. We rode 
to Samuel Robinson’s that afternoon and had a 
meeting there. I cannot but acknowlege the gra- 
cious dealings of our God, who gave us many re 
freshing seasons among a scattered remnant. The 
next day, we had a meeting at Herring Creek, 
which was a painful exercising time,—and, yet, 
through the goodness of God, it was a profitable 
season to some. We rode to the widow Sauuders 
and dined. Then rode to Philip Thomas’ at West 
River. The next day, had a meeting there, which 
was very close for some time, but through the 
cious goodness of our God, it concluded well ;— 
the seed being in real dominion, to my comfort, 
We went to Joseph Richardson’s to dine, where 
we had a refreshing season. We then rode to 
the widow Plommer's, over the Patuxent River, 
accompanied by Joseph and Rebecca Richardson, 
The next day, we had a meeting there, and the 
day following, one at Indian Spring. From thence 
we rode to Sandy Spring, where we had a mesb 
ing, and lay by one day, at Roger Brooks’.” 

Whilst here William Hunt wrote to his beloved 
friend, Zacharias Dicks : 


“ Respected Friend, 


“T intend by this little paper messenger to in- 
form thee of our progress. I gave thee an account 
from Flat River, if thou hast received it. From 
that place we set off for Roanoke, and were sto 
two days by high waters;—but met with kind en- 
tertainment and had a meeting there to our satis 
faction. Frome thence we came, in two days, toa 
Friend’s house, within 12 miles of the Point. We 
had a meeting, and then came across through Vir- 
givia. We had five appointed mectings, beside 
evening meetings, and many refreshing seasons in 
families, to our comfort. We then steered our course 
for the Cliffs in Maryland, where we arrived safely 
in twodays. There we had many meetings. Bat 
the variety of exercises which I have passed throw 
are too tedious to mention [particularly,] but 
I have to say, to the praise of Him who engaged 
me to leave my near enjoyments,—my wife a 
little babes,—more precious to me than life, He 
hath supported me beyond my expectation, and 
given me ability to deliver many weighty tru 
to the comfort of the honest hearted. Indeed the 
satisfaction I have received in the lower part of this 
Province, is more than I expected. Let this saf 
fice. I am in weakness, in fasting and wate 
—in great straits and poverty often, yet in 
these things I rejoice, through him that hath ¢ 
us unto a lively hope in his dear Son. Now my 
dear hearts, I will inform you, that my life ofted 
moves within me towards you, with many more 
thatland. I often remember, dear Zacharias, the 
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gtisfactory moments that thou and I have had to- /justice, such a system of laws and courts as every 
. The desire of my mind is that we may |civilized community provides for its individual|faster and faster with the idea of “ going with fa- 


and partaketh in consolation ;—so that if it be our 


to be applied for the settlement of their controver- 


pide in that Life, that sympathizeth in adversity | members, is equally applicable to nations, ought|ther,” does she not share her little boy’s happiuess, 


is not her love deepened by her husband’s consid- 


jots to meet again, it may be in our Heavenly|sies without resort to arms, and might, if used in| eration, so just, and yet too often so extraordinary? 


father’s love;—in the fulness of which, I take my 
jeave, and bid you both farewell. 
“Witt1am Hunt. 


“ Please give my dear love to Christopher [Hi- 


season and in good faith, be made to supersede all 
necessity of appealing to the sword. 

We insist, also, that war, after ever so many 
years of mutual slaughter and devastation, really 


3d. It will keep im and thee out of places, so- 
ciety, and temptations, into which separately you 
might enter. 

Did it ever occur to thee, that thy boy, deprived 


sit]? Lam induced once more to remind thee of| decides nothing, but still leaves the whole original] of thy society, eluding his mother’s watchful care, 
bard usage. 


[Not having received a letter from 


him. 
lie Sandy Spring Meeting, the 6th of the Sixth 
month, 1761.” 


Perils of Chamois-Hunting—Three expe- 
rienced shots of Appenzell were hunting on the 
Gloggeren, that lofty wall rising south-east from 
the Alp, which ove passes on the way from 
Weissbad over the Meglis Alp. One of them went 
by this lower pass, a second higher up over Mar- 
wies, and the third hunter over a narrow grassy 
ledge on the rocky wall between the two first men- 
tied. The chamois were driven along this 
grassy ledge. The highest and lowest had easier 
going, and came earlier to the place where the 
combined shooting was to begin. The first saw 
the beasts coming to him, coming directly towards 
his rifle, and waited, looking out constantly for 
the third, who was driving them along the grass 

The chamois came gradually nearer ; he is 
afraid of losing his shot, lies in a feverish state of 
excitement, fires, and frightened at the report, the 
beasts turn and fly hurriedly along the ledge the 
same way that they had come. Just at a narrow 
sloping place, scarcely broad enough for a man to 

where it bends round a projecting rock, they 
came in their wildest flight upon the hunter climb- 
ing toilsomely upwards. If the two parties had 
met upright on this giddy rim of the rock, the hun- 
ter must infallibly have been dashed over a cliff 
sinking for more than one hundred feet, as the cha- 
mois would instinctively in the agony of despair 
have tried to squeeze themselves between the rock 
andthe hunter. The man prudently observed this, 
and to save his life, threw himself down and let 
the whole herd rush at a flying leap over him. 
Another hunter in Glarus, in a similar position at 
acritical place, thought that he might secure his 
booty by a quick resolve, and cowered down sitting, 
wedged firmly against a rock, and shot. The 
charge missed, the chamois jumped over him, but 
touched him in his bounding elastic spring with one 
of bis hind hoofs on the jacket, and tore its highest 
buttonhole ; a hesitation would have infallibly sent 
both over a crushing fall_— Zhe Alps, by H, Ber- 
lepsch. 


Theories of Peace. 

Ridicule is much easier than an honest, earnest 
search after truth; and thus it is that most men, 
even while claiming to be followers of the Prince 
of Peace, undervalue the cause of peace through 
an inexcusable ignorance of what it really is. 
They have few definite ideas of its principles, its 
object or its means. They talk flippantly about 
tg quixotism, its visionary, impracticable schemes, 
just as if they contained no reason or practical re- 
ality. But what are “the theories of peace?” 

e will state in brief some of the most important :— 

One is, that war is an uncbristian, irrational, 
brutal method of settling disputes, that ought, es- 
Pecially in such an age as ours, to be discarded, 
might be, and will be just as fast as public opinion 
on ~ subject shall be recast in the mould of the 
B°Spel. 


matter of dispute to be settled in the end by the 
very same means that might have been employed 
far better before fighting than after it. 

We urge, moreover, specific substitutes for war ; 
substitutes much more likely than the sword to se- 
cure the great ends of international justice and 
safety. We say, as a clear dictate of common 
sense, that controversies, whether between indi- 
viduals or communities, can be settled only in one 
of two ways—either by amicable agreement be- 
tween the parties, or by reference to a third party 
as umpire ; and hence our substitutes for war would 
be mainly the following : 

1. Negotiations, by which the parties adjust 
their own difficulties; and, if nations, or their ru- 
lers, would always keep their passions under the 
control of reason, would discard the illusions of 
national honour, and abstain from all committals 
in the way of menace or defiance, waiting patiently 
till mutual forbearance and concession should be 
exhausted in vain, they could hardly fail in any 
vase to secure between themselves a peaceful ad- 
justment, 

2. Reference in different forms.—If the parties 
cannot agree between themselves, they must, either 
before or after fighting, refer the points in contro- 
versy to umpires in one of the following ways :— 
Mediation, where a third party, friendly to both, 
interposes with the offer of its services as mediator. 
— Arbitration, where the parties unite in submit- 
ting the matter in dispute to the decision of um- 
pires. This has been for ages an occasional expedi- 
ent; but we wish to make it a permanent substitute 
for war. We therefore urge nations to stipulate 
expressly for this in their treaties, hence termed 
Stipulated Arbitration ; and just as soon as this 
shall become the usage of all nations, the whole 
war-system must gradually pass, like the judicial 
combats of a former age, into entire and perpetual 
disuse.—A Congress of Nations, designed to pro- 
vide, in its code and its courts, essentially the same 
means of peaceful justice for nations, that eyery 
civilized society has provided for individuals and 
mibor communities. 

Such are the chief “theories of the Peace So- 
ciety.” Is there in them anything absurd, visionary 
or impracticable? If so, we challenge you to show 
it. It does not profess to cure all the evils of society, 
but merely to prevent, or mitigate, and eventually 


do away, those which come from the custom of 


nations settling their controversies by the sword. 
Here is its precise and sole mission. Is it not a 
proper, @ necessary, a most important work? Are 
not the means proposed both rational and feasible? 
Does not the whole enterprise commend itself to 
the christian, the philaythropist, the patriot, and 
every man of sense !—Advocate of Peace. 


A Few Words to a Father.—Take thy son for 
a companion whenever thou conveniently canst. 

1st. It will relieve the already overburdened and 
anxious mother of so much care. 

2d. It will gratify the boy; it will please the 
eines it certainly ought to be a pleasure to 

What mother’s eye would not brighten when her 


and rambling the streets with the “lowest of the 
low,” or with those who, seeming to be unexcep- 
tionable are therefore only the more dangerous, is 
learning all manner of rowdyism and crime? And 
why should thou blame him for seeking such con- 
enial associations, when thou so unnecessarily 
withholds from him thy own companionship? Dost 
thou say that thou cannot possibly take him among 
“men” with whom thou associates? Is their so- 
ciety, then, more pleasant, more profitable, more 
necessary than his? Why not give up their society 
for his? Alas! I am afraid that many fathers 
would hesitate to introduce their innocent boys into 
their own associations! 
4th. It will establish confidence, sympathy, e3- 
teem and love between you. 


On the 22d of Twelfth month, we came to Oak- 
hampton, and having a day to spare, myself and 
companion visited three young women, sisters, who 
had been members of our Society, but were unhap- 
pily led away by the Ranters; whose self-right- 
eousness and delusions cause much uneasiness to the 
truly concerned, showing how dangerous that spirit 
is, when given way to. Satan, the accuser of the 
brethren, tries all ways to disunite from the body, 
and cause a separation, rents and divisions being 
the strength of his kingdom; and as his insinua- 
tions are adapted to all people in their different 
states, fiuding out the weak side, there he plants 
his battery, trying one temptation after another ; 
sometimes as an angel of light, and sometimes (as 
he really is) an angel of darkness. 

But let a faithful examination be entered into, 
and a query raised, Am I influenced by that Spirit 
which governs by love in the believers? Is there 
no root of self-love or self-sufficiency? Is there no 
zeal kindled by the accuser of the brethren, that 
would introduce contention and discord, pride and 
high-mindedness? This cannot be (from) that 
Spirit that baptizes into the one body, and makes 
us one in Christ; no, there would be bearing and 
forbearing, a forgetting and forgiving, a persuading 
and travailiog in soul to be of one heart, to love as 
brethren. ‘This will manifest whose disciples we 
are, and who is our Master.— The Life of Samuel 
Neale, Friends’ Library, vol. xi., p. 11. 


For “The Friend.” 
“Contrabands.” 

If any of our friends in city or country have old 
comfortables or blankets, which could be repaired 
so as to be worth sending to the contrabands, they 
will be promptly forwarded to them if sent to the 
warehouse of Alfred H. Love, 212 Chestnut street. 


Disappearance of the Truffle in France,—The 
truffle is said to be disappearing in France, This 
curious production has neither stem, fibre nor root; 
and no researches have succeeded in discovering 
the germs from which they are developed. The 
trufie will not grow in land that has been manared ; 
it loves a wild, uncultivated soil, enriched only 
with the rotting leaves of the forest, and demands 
both moisture and sun for its development. The 
truffle can only be cultivated indirectly by planting 
groves of the peculiar species of oak, among whose 


Another is, that the principle of legal, peaceful|child is kindly cared for? And when his eye|roots it is found—Late Paper. 
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which he was a guest, the conversation having |delicacy and quickness, and which has contributed 
Cotton-Looms. turned upon the recent invention of spinning-ma-|so greatly to the wealth and comfort of mankind 
IMPROVEMENTS DURING THIS CENTURY. chinery, and of the erection, by Arkwright, of a|and to the spread of civilization. 

The distress so generally prevalent in the Eng-|spinning-factory in the neighbourhood, the question} On the old hand-loom, a good weaver, of full 
lish cotton-manufacturing districts on account of|was asked, Cannot machinery be as successfully|age and strength, could produce two pieces of 
the failure of the cotton supply, and the intimate |applied to weaving as to spinning? Cartwright's|printing-cloth a week. In 1800 he could produce 
connection of its cause with our own affairs, make |attention was turned to the subject, and he soon|four, and in 1851 twenty-six pieces of the same 

uliarly fitting at the present time a sketch of the |devised a machine, which, though so imperfect as|kind of cloth with equal facility. His remunera- 
improvements in cotton-looms during the present to be almost useless, was the germ of that wonder-|tion in 1800 was 2s. 9d. a piece, which made his 
century, and a notice of the great impulse which |ful, seemingly intelligent machinery which at the| weekly earnings 11s. In 1851 the operative re- 
has been given to manufactures, in consequence of |present day scatters so profusely over the earth its|ceived 6d. a piece, but was able to earn 13s. a 
those improvements, We find in a late number of gifts of fabrics so admirably suited to the wants of}week. In 1813 there were in use, in the United 
Macmillan’s Magazine, the history of these im-|man in every condition of life. Dr. Cartwright’s| Kingdom, 2400 power-looms; in 1830 there were 
provements, and of the present development of the | first patent was taken out in 1785. Improvements / 60,000; in 1850, 221,360; and in 1861, 366,822. 
cotton- manufacturing interests in England. were made from time to time, and the machine} [no 1803, 52,000,000 pounds of cotton were con- 

The use of cotton and the art of weaving cloths! gradually assumed a useful form. After having|sumed in manufactures; in 1823 the amount con- 
of it were known and practised in India as far back, |spent some £30,000 or £40,000 in this and other|sumed was 186,000,000 pounds; in 1833, 294,- 
at least, as the earliest periods of authentic history.| mechanical projects, the doctor was rewarded by/000,000 pounds; and in 1861, one thousand mil- 
How many centuries previously the art may have|s government grant of £10,000 in consideration of|lion pounds. In the year 1861, there were 2472 
been carried on, we have no means of knowing. At|his invention having led to the successful adapta-|spinning and weaving factories in Hogland, which 
the time of the Christian era the growth and man-|tion of machinery to weaving. gave employment to 383,929 persons, upwards of 
ufacture of cotton had spread to Persia and Egypt,| Contemporaneous with Cartwright’s invention|three fifths of whom were females. The greater 
and, to a limited extent, to adjoining countries.|was that of Dr. Jeffray, a physician of Paisley.|part of this business is centred in Lancashire. 
Bat the superior skill of the Hindoos in the manu-|It was very similar in principle, but was superior| his county contained, in 1861, 1863 factories, 
facture of fabrics of fine texture enabled India, un-|in some respects to Cartwright’s. Neither of these| which gave employment to 309,082 persons, of 
til a recent date, to maintain her supremacy in the|inventions could, in practice, be advantageously |whom 133,525 were males, and 175,557 were fe- 
markets of the world. The very name of calico, as|employed. They possessed inadequate contrivan- | males. 
is well known, is derived from Calcutta, where the |ces, or none at all, to stop the loom whenever the| From these figures the greatness and importance 
kind of goods known by that name was first manu- |shuttle should be caught in the shed, or any acci-|of the cotton trade of England may easily be seen. 
factured, and until a few years since, the traffic in|dent might happen to the fabric, by the breaking] By the failure of the supply incident to the Ameri- 
ealicoes was the chief trade that was carried on|of a thread, or otherwise. The occurrence of such|can war, this trade is wholly stopped ; all of these 
between that city and the English ports. During accidents involved great liability to a “smash,” or| 300,000 operatives are thrown out of employment; 
the seventeenth century the annual value of cotton|that a portion of the work would be spoiled, and|they and their families, together with the hosts of 

ds received in English ports from India was|have to be taken out and done over. Dr. Jeffray,|tradesmen who depend upon them for support, 
about £160,000. During the eighteenth century,|in his machine, provided for the stoppage of the| amounting, in the aggregate, to about one million, 
it rose to £1,250,000, and in 1806, had attained|loom when the shuttle should be caught in the|are reduced from comfort to extreme poverty. 
the amount of £2,000,000. From 1806 the amount |shed, but his contrivance was so unreliabie as to be| This is the occasion of that distress in Lancashire, 
of imports began to decline, and in a few years Eng-|of no practical value. which has furnished so many heart-rending details 
land began to export cotton goods, even to India| Robert Millar, of Edinburgh, in 1796 perfected |to the English papers. These people from their 
itself, which is now supplied with English cottons|an improvement, self-acting, by which the loom|noble bearing in the hour of their distress, are 
at the rate of £12,000,000 a year. would surely be stopped, and a “smash” effectu-|doubly entitled to the sympathy of the world. 

The cause of this wonderful turning of the tables |ally avoided, whenever the shuttle should be caught} They are especially entitled to ours, for among 
is to be found in the improvements in machinery,|in the shed. By this and other improvements of|them only, of all the Knglish people, has sympathy 
by means of which English and American manu-|R. Millar, power-weaving was at length made|with the rebels never been encouraged. 

facturers of the present day have been enabled to|practicable. His inventions are prominent features 

produce goods with such marvellous rapidity, and|of the looms now in use. Another accident which 

of such a quality that no other people on the earth |it was still necessary to provide against, was the 
can compete with them. breaking of the weft thread. In this case, so great 

The old hand-loom, in which every operation had |was the rapidity which had been attained in the 
to be performed singly by the hand, was awkward | process of weaving, unless the machinery was in- 
and slow, and inadequate to the execution of good |stantly stopped, horrid flaws would be produced in 
work. ‘The first step in its improvement was the|the cloth. In a loom workiug at the rate of one 
invention of the fly-shuttle, which relieved the hands|hundred and fifty shots of the shuttle a minute, 
of one portion of their task, and at one step trebled | waking, in the same time, an inch to an inch and 
the amount of work that could be accomplished.|a half of cloth, the detection by the eye and cor- 

Next, was the invention of the “ friction-pace,” by |recting by hand of such flaws became a serious task. 

which still more hand-work was saved, and uni-| ‘The subject attracting the attention of mechan- 

formity of tension of the warp obtained. Previous\ics, from 1834 to 1841, an invention was made 
to this, as the cloth grew, it had to be wound up,|and perfected by which, by the most exquisitely 
and a corresponding portion of the warp drawn off.|adapted attachments, the loom could be thrown 

Then the tension was to be restored by means of|out of gear and stopped the instant a breakage 

cranks and ratchet wheels, Besides the trouble of|occurred in the weft-thread. It was necessary to 

thus so frequently stopping and re-adjusting this|‘ dress” or “size” the yarn, in order to give it 
double system of rollers, the machinery for restor-|strength and stiffness to withstand the strain to 
ing the tension was necessarily imperfect, and uni-| which it is subjected in the process of weaving. 
form texture of the cloth could not be obtained.|The doing of this by hand was a very tedious pro- 
The “‘ friction-pace” was self-acting as to the roller|cess. In the early part of the present century, an 
on which the warp was wound, and was so adjusted |arrangement was devised for sizing by power. 
as to render the tension constantly uniform. This|This has since been developed into a very complete|of any day of our lives, when nature is not pro- 
labour was still further abridged by the “ Dandy-|self-acting machine called the “slasher.” Other|ducing scene after scene, picture after picture, 
loom,” afterwards invented, by which the beam improvements have from time to time been added,| glory after glory, and working still upon such ex- 
Was made to take up the cloth as it was woven. jamong which may be noticed the attainment, by|quisite and constant principles of the most perfect 

Following these improvements came the first at-|self-acting rollers, of uniform tension, and another) beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done for us, 
tempts at the construction of the power-loom, to the |self-acting apparatus for preserving uniformity of|and intended for our perpetual pleasure. And 
merit of originating which two competitors present| width. ‘I'he result of all is the marvellous machi-| every man wherever placed, however far from other 
their claims. Dr. Cartwright, a clergyman of the|nery of the present day, working apparently with| sources of interest or of beauty, has this doing for 
Church of England, is one. At a tea-table at|slmost human intelligence, with more than human|him constantly. The noblest scenes of the earth 


From the Methodist. 





























For “ The Friend.” 
The Sky and Clouds, 

Ruskin writes of the sky and clouds in such elo- 
quent glowing language, that I have been tempted 
to transcribe some passages, trusting there are not 
a few of our readers, who will appreciate and ad- 
mire the truth and beauty of his remarks. 

“Tt is a strange thing how little in gemeral peo- 
ple kuow about the sky. It is the part of creation 
in which nature has done more for the sake of 
pleasing man, more for the sole and evident pur- 
pose of talking to him, and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works, and it is just the part in 
which we least attend toher. There are not many 
of her other works in which some more material or 
essential purpose than the more pleasing of man is 
not answered by every part of their organization ; 
but every essential purpose of the sky might, so far 
as we know, be answered, if once in three days, or 
thereabouts, a great ugly black rain cloud were 
brought up over the blue, and everything well-wa- 
tered, and so all left blue again till next time, with 
perhaps a film of morning and evening mist for 
dew. And instead of this, there is not a moment 
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can be seen and known but by few; it is not in- 

tended that man should live alwaysin the midst of|is divided, and its separated fierceness appeased 
them, he injures them by his presence, he ceases|into the soft blue that fills the depth of distance 
to feel them if he be always with them; but the| with its bloom, and the flush with which the moun- 
sky is for all; bright as it is, it is not ‘too bright,| tains burn as they drink the overflowing of the day- 
nor good, for human nature’s daily food,’ it is fitted|spring. And in this tabernacling of the unendu- 
in all its functions for the perpetual comfort and|rable sun with men, through the shadows of the 
exalting of the heart, for the soothing it, and puri-| firmament, God would seem to set forth the stoop- 
fying it from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle,jing of His own majesty to men upon the throne 
sometimes capricious, sometimes awful, never the|of the firmament. As the Creator of all the worlds, 
same for two moments together; almost human injand the Inbabiter of eternity, we cannot behold 
its passions, almost spiritual in its tenderness, its} Him; but as the Judge of the earth and the Pre- 
appeal to what is immortal in us, is as distinct, as|server of men, those heavens are indeed His dwell- 
its minietry of chastisement or of blessing to what|ing-place. ‘Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is 
is mortal is essential. And yet we never attend to|God’s throne ; nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
it, we never make it a subject of thought, but as itjstool.’ And all those passings to and fro of fruit- 
has to do with our animal sensations ; we look upon/| ful shower and grateful shade, and all those visions 
all by which it speaks to us more clearly than to|of silver palaces built about the horizon, and voices 
brutes, upon all which bears witness to the inten-|of moaning winds and threatening thunders, and 
tion of the Supreme, that we are to receive more} glories of coloured robe and cloven ray, are but to 
from the covering vault than the light and the dew| deepen in our hearts the acceptance, and distinct- 
which we share with the weed and the worm, only/| ness, and dearness of the simple words, ‘ Our Fa- 
as a succession of meaningless and monotonous|ther, which art in heaven.’ ”’ - 


accident, too common and too vain to be worthy of 
a moment of watchfulness, or a glance of admira- THE FRIEND. 
TWELFTH MONTH 13, 1862. 
















































































































































































, tion. If, in our moments of utter idleness and in- 
sipidity, we turn to the sky as a last resource, 
which of its phenomena do we speak of? One says 
it has been wet, and another that it has been windy, 
and another that it has been warm. Who, among 
the whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the 
forms and the precipices of the chain of tall white 
mountains that girded the horizon at noon yester- 
day? Who saw the narrow sunbeam that came 
out of the south, and smote upon their summits 
+ until they melted and mouldered away in a dust 
of blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead 
clouds when the sun-light left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves? All has passed, unregretted as’ unseen; 
or, if the apathy be ever shaken off even for an 
| instant, it is only by what is gross, or what is ex- 
| traordinary; and yet it is not in the broad and 
fierce manifestations of the elemental energies, not 
inthe clash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirl- 
wind, that the highest characters of the sublime are 
developed. They are but the blunt and low facul- 
ties of our nature, which can be addressed only 
through lamp-black and lightning. It is in quiet 
and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty, the 
deep, and the calm, and the perpetual, that which 
must be sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is 
understood,—thiogs which the angels work out for 
us daily, and yet vary eternally, which are never 
wanting, and never repeated, which are to be found 
always yet each found but once ; it is through these 
that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and 
the blessing of beauty given. * * 
“It seems to me that, in the midst of the ma- 
| terial nearness of the heavens, God means us to 
acknowledge His own immediate presence as visit- 
ing, judging and blessing us. ‘ ‘I'he earth shook, 
the heavens also dropped at the presence of God.’ 
‘ He doth set his bow in the cloud,’ and thus re- 
; pews, in the sound of every drooping swathe of 
| rain, his promises of everlasting love. ‘In them 
hath he set a tabernacle for the sun ;’ whose burn- 
ing ball, which, without the firmament would be 
seen as aD intolerable and scorching circle in the 
blackness of vacuity, is by that firmament sur- 
rounded with gorgeous service, and tempered by 
mediatorial ministries ; by the firmament of clouds | that labour is needed, and may be made more and 
the golden pavement is spread for his chariot) more profitable, merely because their skin is of a 
wheels at morning; by the firmament of clouds the| darker hue than that of those called white, and 
temple is built for his presence to fill with light at|that popular ignorance has branded them as an in- 
noon; by the firmament of clouds the purple veil| ferior race, is so contrary to the policy proven, by 
is closed at evening round the sanctuary of his rest ;| the teaching of history, to be wise and profitable, 




















Erroneous and hurtful opinions respecting the 
presence and value of the coloured population in 
the United States, continue to be much more gene- 
rally entertained among our citizens than we should 
expect in a people so well informed, and usually 
so shrewd in the promotion of their self-interest. It 
shows the power of educational bias, and the ex- 
ceeding difficulty with which wide-spread and long- 
cherished notions that minister to the self-esteem of 
a proud and dominant class, are eradicated or kept 
in abeyance. 

Because the superior intelligence and power of 
the whites have been prostituted, for centuries, to 
enforce a tyrannical, degrading and barbarous ser- 
vitude upon the descendants of African savages, 
stolen from their native Jand, and brought here to 
labour and live like the beasts that perish; and 
that this crue] and inhuman bondage has paralyzed 
the energies, and dwarfed the intellect of the great 
body of its victims, the opinion has been promul- 
gated, and now widely prevails, being accepted by 
politicians, legislators and the thousands who rarely 
give any such subject serious examination, that it 
is good policy on the part of the community and the 
government to prevent these sons and daughters of 
Africa,—athletic, enduring and docile labourers 
as they are known to be,—as they throw off the 
shackles which have so long crippled them, from 
spreading throughout the country; and that it is 
wise to induce or force them to expatriate them- 
selves, and rid those parts of the land of their pre- 
sence, where they have for a century, and do yet 
compose nearly the whole of the labouring, pro- 
ducing class. 

Such a course appears to us to require only a 
statement of it in plain terms to demonstrate its 
absurdity. To propose to drive out of a commu- 
nity, notoriously addicted to the acquirement and 
love of wealth, four millions of sturdy hard-work- 
ing members of it, or to refuse to allow any portion 
of them to come freely into any part of that com- 
munity’s territory, in order to dispose of their la- 
bour, while every year’s experience teaches that 


































































































































































































































































by the mists of the firmament his implacable light |and so opposed 













































to the laws of political economy, 
that its advocacy can be accounted for only on the 
ground of inveterate, unreasoning prejudice, ignor- 
ing the dictates of common sense, and preventing 
the perception of the true interests of the country; 
while it sets at naught the precepts and commands 
of the gospel, 

It is a great favour for the United States that 
the circumstances under which they are placed, and 
under which they are likely to be placed for many 
years to come, render it impossible to carry out, to 
any great extent, the various schemes on trial, or 
proposed, for depriving the country of so large 
portion of its working population. It is to be hoped 
that before any perceptible diminution of their num- 
ber can be effected, those now held as slaves will 
have become established on the soil they till, as free 
labourers; and that ere long self-interest will 
break down the barriers, that have been erected by 
several of the States, to keep out a class, whose 
help is becoming more and more necessary for the 
development of the prime sources of national 
wealth. 

But it is not our intention at the present time 
to advert to this subject as connected with poli- 
tical economy, interesting as that connection is, 
but rather to glance at the causes which have 
brought about the present degraded condition, in- 
tellectually, of our coloured population, giving rise 
to the false and vicious notion of their being an in- 
ferior race; and also to notice the cumulative evi- 
dence, brought incidentally before the public, of 
their capacity for moral and mental improvement, 
and the rapidity with which that improvement man- 
ifests itself whenever the surrounding circumstances 
are favourable thereto. 

It is one mark of the progress of truth and know- 
ledge that the many theories broached at different 
times, by men—some of them erudite and philoso- 
phical—to account for the origin and characteris. 
tics of the negro, based upon the assumption of his 
being of a different race from the Caucasian, are 
very generally discarded, and men of science, as 
well as the less profound thinkers, are mostly con- 
tent with accepting the truth of the plain declara- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures, that God “ hath made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” Men are sometimes so bent 
upon exhibiting their profundity or their research, 
by looking afar off for the causes of striking effects 
gencrally observed, but not as generally investi- 
gated or understood, that they overlook the plain 
and more simple explanation, afforded by events of 
every-day occurrence bearing directly upon the sub- 


ject, and which satisfy those of less penetrating 


vision. We are persuaded that something like this 
is the case in regard to the question of the mental 
and organic inferiority of the negro, and the various 
far-fetched theories to account for it. 

Man is a compound being, consisting of body and 
soul; the one material and perishing, the other 
spiritual and immortal. What either matter or 
spirit may be in its essence is known only to Him 
who created them; but it has pleased Him in the 
formation of man, to bring them into such intimate 
and perfect union, that it is impossible to diseri- 
minate with certainty the point where they cease to 
act and react on each other. In consequence of 
this union, every intelligent act which we perform 
requires the agency of both body and mind, and 
as the latter obtains all its perceptions of the ex- 
ternal world through the former, it must needs be 
that it will be greatly influenced by the things 
around it, as well as by the corporeal medium 
through which it perceives them. 

Though all men are in this respect composed 
alike, yet it is probable no two are exactly the 












































same in respect to their mental and al com- 
ponents ; nevertheless the most degraded slave who 
passes all his time in the humblest drudgery, pos- 
sesses @ soul endowed with faculties precisely simi- 
lar in character—though it may not be in power— 
with those which in the man of high cultivation 
have enabled him to explore the heights and depths 
of science, and gain the applause of the world; 
while the latter exercises and manifests his intel- 
lectual power in and through a body possessing no 
ater number of senses than that of the slave, and 
subject to the same infirmities, wants, passions, and 
physiological laws as his. 
The potent influence—unceasing throughout life— 


which the mind and body exercise upon each other,| well-known facts constantly before our eyes, and the 


is well known by all who observe the working of; knowledge of the treatment inflicted on the slaves of| ment made by our colored population when 
their own composite systems, or have occasion to| our Southern States from one generation to another, 
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In other cases, where the physical derangement | nally endowed with strong intellectual powers, well 
was discovered, and the cou remedial measures) trained and highly cultivated, as we Sideowehey do, 
adopted, the mind regained its original vigour, its} reducing those highly gifted to stolid imbecility or 
long cherished affections and its former enjoyments, | moping idiocy, what other effect could be expected 
as the disease was removed, and the health of the| from a system of slavery, such as that carried out 
body established. There can be no more striking] from generation to generation in the Southern 
evidence of the mysterious union of mind and body,| States, upon the mental powers and physical or- 
and their mutual dependence on each other in con-| ganization of the descendants of kidnapped savages, 
stituting man as he exists in this world, than such|than what they now exhibit, and for which they 
transformations of character as we have adverted| are taunted as being an inferior race? Is it not 
to, and others often witnessed, where from the same| rather surprising, that under the circumstances, so 
causes the diffident and taciturn become bold and| many among this crushed and down trodden — 
talkative, the modest, indelicate and wanton, and| have shown so much mental vigor and manly 
the religious, irreverent and profane. With these} portment as have been displayed by them? 
We have before adverted to the rapid improve- 
aced 


under favourable circumstances, which is the co- 


become acquainted with the thoughts and feelings) it seems little worth while to look for any other cause} rollory of the truth of the views we have been 
of others. Where the two co-operate harmoniously,|of the present general mental inferiority of these| senting. The closest investigation made in places 


we may hardly be aware how entirely dependent 
they are upon each other; but when the healthful 
relation is violently or persistently destroyed, we 
see the most extraordinary consequences often re- 
sult. Emotions of joy or grief suddenly called 
forth by accidental circumstances, or the commu- 
nication of unexpected tidings, have repeatedly 
caused death. Sorrow, unduly indulged, impairs 
the nervous system, deranges the digestion, and 
sometimes so nearly arrests the assimilation of food 
as to result in slow starvation ; while fear has been 
known to stop the action of the heart, to change 
the colour of the hair, or to produce a copious 
eruption, like warts, over nearly the whole sur- 
face of the body. Every observant physician sees 
constant evidence of how much the mind has to 
do with the presence, the force and the cure of the 
diseases his patients suffer under. 

On the other hand, we know how slight a devia- 
tion from bodily health, and sometimes merely 
from long continued habits, will at once interfere 
with the ordinary moods and force of the mind, so 
as sometimes completely to metamorphose the cha- 
racter. Living upon unwholesome and indigestible 
food weakens the mental perceptions, and often in- 
duces melancholy: the indulgence in alcoholic 
stimulants or narcotics, soon gives rise to a state of 
dreamy, incoherent vagaries, often followed by fu- 
rious excitement or maudlin stupidity. A blow on 
the head has repeatedly changed the whole percep- 
tions, taste and intellectual capabilities, obliterating 
all consciousness of previously acquired knowledge, 
and destroying all sense of moral accountability 
We have ourselves repeatedly seen instances where 
men and women of strong minds, well developed 
by education, and stored with diversified knowl- 
edge, under the continued pressure of bodily dis- 
ease, have lost the use of their reason, became vio- 
lently passionate or causelessly distressed, intole- 
rant of the presence of their dearest relatives or 
friends, ceased to recollect past events, and gradu- 
ally sunk into imbecility, ending in idiocy. Where 
the physical cause of these phenomena was too oc- 
cult to be discovered, or it was not relieved by the 
means employed, the eye gradually parted with its 
look of intelligence and became dull and heavy, 

muscles of the face were relaxed or distorted, 
and ceased to express any emotion, or even the 
Presence of mind, and the whole person indicated 
that the spiritual existence was no longer capable 
of manifesting its presence and endowments through 
the body to which it was joined. Still life went on 
Without interest in anything passing around, but 
Without suffering ; all the organs, except the brain, 
Performing their functions uncomplainingly. These 
results were the same, whether the original cause 
of the change operated primurily on the mind and 
*eondarily on the body, or vice versa. 


children of Africa, than the powerful influence of} where, when free, they most congregate, shows that 
that treatment and their mode of life, acting upon} they are generally moral, industrious and self-sup- 
both body and mind throughout the whole term of} porting, glad to obtain instruction, and apt in ac- 
their existence upon earth. quiring literary knowledge, willing to do their 
The most essential feature in our system of sla-|share in bearing the public burdens, and rightly 
very has been, and continues to be, that as the|solicitous to perform all the duties, as well as share 
slave, as a human being, was endowed by his|in all the rights of good citizens. This has been 
Maker, with the faculties of a man, which under fa-| conclusively shown to be the case in Philadelphia, 
vourable circumstances might become so far deve-| by the examination made a few years ago into the 
loped as to enable him to comprehend his rights} condition of its colored inbabitants, by a committee 
as a map, and successfully struggle to obtain them, | of the Meeting for Sufferings, appointed for the pur- 
it was absolutely necessary in order to keep him as/ pose, and by similar inquiries made by other bo- 
a mere working machine, dispossessed of every|dies. The statistics published by them prove the 
right, but such as he obtained in common with the| correctness of the statement, and afford ample rea- 
ox or the horse that he worked with, and content| sons for believing, that if once freed from the de- 
with the coarse, and often insufficient food and the} pressing, injurious, and unjust prejudice of the 
rough clothing provided for him; that his mind| whites around them, and allowed to enter the 
should be called into action as little as possible—| arena of life upon the same terms, and with the 
po more than was necessary to enable him to per-| same privileges as others, they would, in the course 
form his daily task—that every ray of light which|of no very long time, give sufficient evidence of 
might stimulate and strengthen his intellectual facul-| their mental as well as their physical ability to 
ties should be carefully excluded from him; that his/ prove they are no inferior race. 
mental emotions and his natural affections should be} The length of our remarks will not allow our 
constantly disregarded or crushed out; and that he} dilating upon this most satisfactory aspect of this 
should be invariably taught to believe he was of a| interesting subject, and we will merely subjoin two 
race so far inferior to his master, that to administer| extracts showing that this good work of mental 
to that master’s wants or pleasure it was right and|and moral improvement is going on quite as fast 
proper he should labour and suffer through life un-| as we could reasonably expect, and to a far greater 
ceasingly, and without profit to himself, and aspire|extent than many are aware. 
to little if any higher position than the beast that} The first is taken from a communication in the 
perisheth. ‘To render this policy more effectual in| Christian Recorder, relating to the progress of 
attaining the end desired, the system clothed the|educationin Ohio. “ The colored teachers of Ohio 
master with absolute and irresponsible power, and| are taking bold of the work in earnest. In 1860 
taught him that his slave must enjoy no family|they convened at Xenia and formed the Teachers’ 
ties which should not be broken at bis pleasure,| Association. Their first annual meeting was held 
and that the utmost amount of labour might be| at Springfield in 1862, The next meeting will be 
extorted from male or female by the lash; while|beld at Cincinnati, commencing on the 25th of 
faults, whether real or supposed, were to be visited) December, and will continue in session three 
by the most cruel and brutalizing punishment.|days. The object of this association is nothing 
Thus have the minds of the poor slaves been kept} less than the elevation of our oppressed and down- 
continuously in darkness and gross ignorance ; the| trodden people, and the education of Ohio’s 14,000 
bodies connected with those minds have been con-| colored youth. The workisavastone. Yet will- 
signed by those who claimed to own them, to ex-|ing hearts and strong hands can doit. Alread 
hausting toil and suffering, while their food and|the number of colored schools in Ohio is 168; the 
raiment, their domestic and social relations, their| number of colored teachers, 160. During the last 
barbarous punishments and hopeless abasement,|eight or ten years the number of our schools and 
have all combined to render many of the finer|the number of our teachers has rapidly increased. 
feelings of our nature undeveloped or obtuse, to| Our schools are now better organized and better 
stunt their intellect, and to shut out al] ambition if| attended ; our teachers are better qualified and 
not all hope to rise above the wretched lot in which| more in earnest.” 
they find themselves placed. The following is from the narrative of the State 
Now, if our own consciousness teaches us that of religion in the District of Columbia by the Pres- 
external circumstances, or bodily sensations, so| bytery of that district. “In Washington, the col- 
greatly influence our own mood, and modify our|ored people number now some 12,000, or about 
capacity for mental exertion; if comparatively trans-| one-sixth of the population. As a community, 
ient emotions or slight physical derangements often| they compare most favorably with the poor labor- 
produce such entire changes in the manifesta-|ing class of this city or any city. Indeed, when 
tions of mind, and in character, among those origi- | we consider the peculiar disadvantages under which 
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they have long struggled, we are amazed at the| Vérginic.—The situation of the two hostile armies 

which they have made in knowledge in |Dear Fredericksburg is unchanged. With the exception 

comforts of living ‘and the true christian disthek. of scouting parties, which cross the river rapidly for a 
’ 


: a forage, and return in the same hasty manner, there are 
They have eleven evangelical churches in Wash-| saia to be no bodies of the rebel troops north of the 
ington. Each church has its sabbath-school, and| Rappahannock. In Gen. Dix’s department there hasbeen 


there is in connection with almost every church a|# successful movement from Suffolk against the rebels, 
day school, where their children are taught to read| "ho were driven a nes; oe ae 
and write, and where they learn Geography and |) ee oa ge ye 


: : " E . jnumber 33,000, and fears an attack on Weldon to cut 
Arithmetic, Grammar and History. The result is|off the railway communication. Late accounts from 


that almost all the colored children in our city are| Richmond represent that the city has within and around 
enjoying the privileges of a common school educa-|it, # force of 40,000 men, which was fast being aug- 
tion. They have accomplished this entirely by mented. Five powerful gun boats have been finished 


. a bite -th h there, and another was in the course of construction. 
their own money and energy, while they Dave! winchester has been visited by Gen. Geary with a force 
been paying taxes to support the public schools of|of3300 men. Some prisoners were taken, and rebel con- 


our city, where white children alone are admitted.|scripts, who claimed protection, set at liberty. Gen. 
Some of ‘the colored people have accumulated Geary, in pursuance of orders, then returned to Harpers 
wealth by their industry. Not a few live in Ferry. The Legislature of Western Virginia is in ses- 


. sion at Wheeling. The Governor’s message endorses the 
their own houses, most comfortably furnished, and emancipation policy of the President. The Senate bas 


a very large proportion are among the most orderly, | passed a preamble and resolution, which it is expected, 
moral and religious of our population.” 


will also pass the House of Representatives, censuring 
U. S. Senator Carlile for his failure to sustain the legiti- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. mate efforts of the Government to suppress the insurrec- 
Forriax.—Liverpool dates to the 23d ult. The news| tion, and for opposing the admission of Western Virginia 
of M‘Clellan’s removal created considerable excitement | into the Union as a new State. The resolution requests 
in England. It was regarded by the friends of the South | Carlile to resign his seat in the U. S. Senate. 
in Liverpool as decidedly favorable to the secessionists.|_ Zhe South West.—The Memphis papers say that Gen. 
In London it caused a depression in American securities. | Holmes crossed from Arkansas to Mississippi at Vicks- 
A steamer recenily left Liverpool during a dense fog,|urg last week, with a large rebel army, estimated at 
having on board 600 tons of arms, &c., for the rebels. {40,000 men. The guerillas were still very troublesome 
The Glasgow Morning Journal says: “ The fleet of first |@0d destructive in the vicinity ofMemphis. The forces of 
class steamers that have been purchased in this country | Generals Grant and Sherman continued moving south- 
for running the blockade, are leaving gradually.” The| Ward as rapidly as the state of the roads would permit, 
fast steamer Douglas, hitherto running between Liver- | the rebels retreating before them. On the 3rd inst., Gen. 
ool and the Isle of Man, has been sold for that purpose. | Grant was at Oxford, and Gen. Sherman at Wyatt, Miss. 
he London 7imes and Post reply to Secretary Seward’s Grenada, Miss., was taken a few days ago by an expedi- 
reflections on the case of the Alabama, and emphatically |tion which left Helena, Ark., under the command of 
deny that there are any grounds of complaint on the part|Gen. Harvy. It landed seventeen miles below Helena, 
of the United States. The Saturday Keview thinks that |#2d marched upon Greneda, which was surrendered 
Napoleon has movements on foot which do not appear | Without opposition. The rebels burned tke locomotives 
on the surface of his mediation scheme, and says that|#nd cars on the approach of the Federal troops, and 
the express mention of the name “ Confederate States,” |Many of the citizens left the town. In Tennessee, the 
which they selected for themselves, virtually involves a |rebels have gained a victory of considerable importance. 
recognition, and the proposal of an armistice implies|0n the 7th inst., a brigade, consisting of several regi- 
an opinion which may sbortly be altered into language | ments of Ohio and Illinois troops, stationed at Hartsville, 
more intelligible than words. The article hints at a|Was surprised and captured after a slight resistance, by 
probable alliance with the Southern States in connec- |# rebel force commanded by the active and daring John 
tion with the Emperor’s designs on Mexico. The Liver-|Morgan. Morgan also attacked the brigade of Gen. Fry 
pool markets without material change. The elections |@t Gallatin, but was repulsed with heavy loss. Gallatin 
in Greece were to commence on the 8th and close on|is about thirty miles and Hartsville forty miles, north- 
the 10th inst. It was believed in England that Prince |¢@st from Nashville. : 
Alfred would be chosen by the Greeks for their king.| Zifects of the War in the North West.—The Chicago 
The payments for Indian cotton are becoming very heavy, | 77iune, one of the most earnest Administration papers 
the last steamer for Bombay took out over a million of|in the country, speaks as follows of the effects of the war 
pounds sterling. in the north-west. In Southern Indiana, Southern and 
The French army in Mexico has taken possession of |Central Illinois, the greater portion of lowa, and all of 
Jalapa. An attack on Puebla is contemplated. Missouri, agricultural produce is worth next to nothing ; 
Uniten States.—Congress.—Resolutions on a variety | While all over the West, the price of cloth, of sugar, of 
of subjects have been presented in both Houses. One| ™olasses, of salt, of iron—all the great necessaries of 
which was proposed by Stevens of Pennsylvania, and |farm and household economy, save only breadstuffs and 
postponed for further consideration, will probably give |™eat for man and food for animals—have, in some cases 
rise to considerable discussion. It denounces as guilty |oubled, in others quadrupled in price. In the localities 
of a high crime, any person in the Executive or Legisla- that we have mentioned, a bushel and a balf of corn will 
tive branch of the Government, who shall propose to|0t buy @ pound of sugar, and three bushels of corn, or 
make peace, or shall accept or advise the acceptance of |® bushel of wheat, only equal in market value a pound 
any such proposition, on any other basis than the in-|0f coffee. Cotton cloths and coarse woolen fabrics— 
tegrity and entire unity of the United States as they ex- |Articles wholly indispensable among farmers—are sold 
isted at the outbreak of the rebellion. The resolution |*t enormous figures. In large districts of the country, 
of Vallandigham of Ohio, proposing a convention of the |the bushel of wheat that would once buy six yards of 
States, and which is pending from the last session, will /©o®Tse muslin is now paid fora yard and « half of the 
soon come up for consideration in the House of Repre-|8#me goods. While this is true of merchandize, the 
sentatives. A bill to indemnify the President and other |Prices of labor have increased so enormously, that on 
persons, for suspending the privileges of the writ of|thousands of farms the corn grown crop is not worth 
Habeas Corpus, and acts done in pursuance thereof, has | the bare cost of gathering and preparing it for a market. 
passed the House by a vote of 90 to 45. The bill pro-| South Carolina.—Governor Pickens, in his message 
vides that all such suspensions, arrests and imprison-|to the Legislature, urges the support of the Confederate 
ments, shall be confirmed and made valid. Italso con-|#Uthorities in measures for the common defence. He 
fers upon the President the power to declare a suspen- |forbears, in view of the crisis, to object to the conscript 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus whenever, during the |!aw, though be thinks it opposed to the spirit of the Con- 
existence of the present rebellion, he may judge the pub- | Stitution. He alludes to the Emancipation Proclamation 
lic safety requires it. of the President of the United States, and recommends 
The Army.—The Secretary of War, in his annual re- | the formation of a State Guard, to be composed of youths 
port, says that 420,000 new troops are already in the| Under eighteen, and men over forty-five, for police duty. 
field under the last calls of the President, and 332,000 |He says the State has furnished 42,000 Confederate 
of this number have volunteered for three years or dur- | troops, besides eight regiments for coast defence. 
inz the war. The Post Office Department.—The revenue during the 
Naval Expedition.—Near the close of last week, a for-|yeat ending Sixth month 30th last, amounted to $9,012,- 
midable expedition of military and naval forces left New |549, being only about $50,000 less than was derived 
York, the destination being unknown. Itis commanded |from all the States of the Union during the previous 
by Gen. Banks. year. The expenditures for the same period were $11,- 


126,364, showing a deficiency of $2,112,815. The de. 
partment has not been for many .years so nearly gelf- 
sustaining. In 1860 the deficiency was $5,656,705, and 
in 1861, $4,557,462. The number of dead letters re- 
ceived and examined during the year, was 2,282,018, 
The whole number of post offices in the United States, 
is 28,875, of which there are in the loyal states and dig. 
tricts, 19,973, and in the insurrectionary States and dis. 
tricts, 8,902. 

Public Lands.—During the fiscal year, ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1862, and the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, there were sold for cash, 154,258 acres, pro-~ 
ducing $137,476. During the same period, 712,055 
acres have been located with bounty land warrants; 
1,133,898 acres have been certified under railroad grantg 
made by Congress, and 24,316 acres have been certified 
to different Statesasswamp lands. The public lands for 
agricultural purposes will no longer be a source of reve. 
nue. The inducements to settlements presented by the 
Homestead law, will preclude extended sales. The 
Secretary of the Interior, in his report, points to the 
mineral lands of the United States as a source of revenue, 
and expresses the opinion that with proper legislation, 
they would produce a very large sum. 

Patent Ofice—During the year ending Ninth month 
30th last, there were received 5,302 applications for pat- 
ents, of which 3,522 were granted. 

The Finances.—The Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
the total public disbursements for the year ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1863, at $788,558,777. The receipts actual 
and estimated, under existing laws, for the same period, 
are expected to be $511,646,260 ; leaving a deficit to be 
provided for of $276,912,517. Herecommends that this 
sum should be obtained by loans, without increasing 
the issue of United States notes beyond the amount now 
fixed by law, unlessa clear public exigency shall de- 
mandit. He recommends also, the organization of bank- 
ing associations, for the improvement of the public 
credit, and for the supply to the people of a safe and 
uniform currency. The public debt will be swelled, ac- 
cording to the Secretary’s estimate, to $1,122,279,403 by 
Sixth month 30th, next. The average rate of interest is 
four and three-fifths per cent. Ifthe war should con- 
tinue another year, the Secretary thinks the debt will 
probably be increased to $1,744,685,586 by Sixth month 
30th, 1864. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 320. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 218. During the 
Eleventh month, about ten inches of snow fell, and over 
five and a half inches of rain and snow water. The 
mean temperature of the month was 45.52, which is 64° 
higher than in the same month last year. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 8th inst. New York.—Money easy at 5 a 6 per 
cent. on call. Premium for gold, 314. U.S. six per 
cents. 104. Seven-thirty Treasury notes, 103}, a 104. 
Specie in the New York banks, $37,662,868. Cotton, 
66 cts.a 67 cts. for middlings; Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.20 a $1.28 ; amber Iowa, $1.35 a $1.36; western red, 
$1.41 a $1.44; Michigan, $1.44 a $1.46; barley, $1.35 
a $1.45 ; mixed corn, 75 cts.; yellow, 77 cts.; oats, 66 
cts. a 68 cts. Baltimore—Red wheat, $1.45 a $1.48; 
new corn, 74 cts. a 75 cts. Philadelphia.—Prime red 
wheat, $1.50; Kentucky white wheat, $1,85 ; rye, 96 cts. 
a 98 cts.; old yellow corn, 78 cts. a 80 cts.; new corn, 
71 cts.; oats, 42 cts.; barley, $1,50. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Mary M. Applegate, N. J., $4, vols. 35 
and 36; from William Wright, C. W., $5, being $4 for 
vols. 26 and 37, and $1 for postage ; from Phebe Parker, 
Pa., $2, vol. 36. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee, who have change 
of the Boarding-Scbool at West-Town, will be held 
there on Fourth-day, the 24th of the Twelfth month, at 
ten o’clock, a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at eight 
o'clock the same morning, and the Committee on Iu- 
struction, at half past seven o’clock the preceding evel 
ing. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on Se- 
venth-day, the 20th of the month. 


Twelfth mo. 16th, 1862. Jor. Evans, Clerk. 


NOTICE. 
A situation is wanted for a youth, (a member,) about 
seventeen years of age, who has had a good education 


and writes a good hand. Enquire at this office or at No 
304 Arch Street. 
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